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“ABSTRACT 

' The paper investi yated the relationship between how 
people reason about moral matters ani how they pais’ reasoning 
is-defined as degree of maturity of judgment .relating to moral 
matters. Moral behavior is interpreted to include behaving in ways 
which are heipful to others in need or distress'and refraining from 
behavior which is physically or psychologically harmful to others. 

' Questions investigated included 1) do people who reason at more 

advanced levels act differently in moral situation’ than those wh 
reason at less advanced levels? 2) do people who reason at the =a 
stage’ behave similarly in moral situations? and 3) do people act 
accordance with what they say they will do in moral action 
situations? Social science'‘literature, and, particularly, social 
psychological research studies, are reviewed regarding their 
treatment of these concerns. Findings indicated that there is some, 
Support for the notion that the level of moral reasoning is 
associatei with an increase in frequency of moral behavior and that 
there exists quite a discrepancy batween what people think they sould 
do ani what they actually do in moral action situations. Additional 
research is reviewed tegarding factors in adiition to moral re4s ning 
which influence moral behavior. (Author/DB) 
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POLICY . / 


: : TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES ” 
Is there’ any relationship between how & periNFORMATION CENTER (ERIC).” ~ 


reasons about.moral matters and how he or she cts? Do 
people who reason at the so-called "higher" or "more advanced 
level's, for example, act any differently in moral dituations 


than those who reason at the lower levels? Oo people reas- 


‘oning at the same stage behave similarly in moral situations? 


Do people behave similarly in guch situations to the way they 


: think they would behave? ~ Questions like these, and their im- 


- 
plications for social studies education, are the focus of this 


paper. 

Benen sense expectations might lead one to think 
that moral fansaring and moral behavior are pinitively corre- 
ieten -- that the “higher" the stage (in Kohlbergisn ‘terms) 
at which a Surman reasons, the more likely he or she would | 
be to behave.morally if given an cncentuaten to do so. By 


= 


“bahave morally,” I mean @ither to refrain from acting in 


ways that most people in our|culture would agree could 

>. ov 
Physically or psychologically harm others (e.g., striking, 
verbally abusing, cheating, stealing from, lying to, etc.) 


or, to the contrary, to help others in need or distress 


Ble-g.; by in some way comforting them, providing assistance 


to them, empathizing with them, etc.). Indeed, Kohlberg (1972) 


* Paper.presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 


Educational Research Association, Boston, Massachusetts, April 


7-11, 1980. 
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has argued that moral maturity in’ judgment and action are 


closely related, that " + + « advance in moral judgment seems 


to correlated pith more mature moral, action. . TP enED Pha sub- 


* 
jects both chpat much less end nesiee pressures by euthori- 


ties to. inflict ‘pain on eee much more than do less ature: 
subjects" (p, 79). Is-this true? *S 
There are Fiveietudine which lend support to the 

notion’ ite level (of moral reasoning en StS BA Se to dif- 
Petantiavion in amount of morak behavior. In @ study conduct- 
ed at the /eoltege level, Brown and colleagues (1969) found | 
that only/ 11 per cent of sib iectea nt the principled level 
(stages S and 6 on Kohlberg's moral judgment scale) chested 


on an ani ee as compared with 42 per cent at the conven- 


tional level (stages 3 end 4). There were no individuals who 


reasoned at the preconventional level (stages 1 and 2) in 
this gtcdye. In another study, (Krebs and Kohlberg, 1973) 

100 sixth-grade children were given experimental cheating 
tests and a Kohlberg moral Judgment interview. Eighty per 
cent of stage 5 subjects in the study resisted the temptation 
to cheat compared with 45 per cent of those at stages; 22 
per cent at stage 3; 36 per cent at stage 2; and 19 seit 
cent at stage 1. There were no (iid viduele reasoning at' 
stage 6 atrong the subjects of this Study. In ica Haan 
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wid Her-calleaques (Hien, Smith; lend Sised, 1965) étidled 


the situation at Berkeley during} the late 1960s when many 


students were Faced with deciding wheter to, "sit-in" at ‘the 
\ ° 
\ , 
hg 3 as 


Administration building in the name of Freedom of political 
communication. The heeawabaes administered moral Judgment * 
| interviews to over 200 of these students. They Pouirid that 
BOQ per cent of those reasoning at stage 6, and 50 per cent 
at stage 5 sat in, compared to orfly 10 per cent of those 

at stages 3 and 4. Ouring thet same year, Kohlberg (1969) 
mem eareres @ moral judgment interview to some of the aes 
ticipants in the Milgram (1963) obedience study. (Under the 
guise of an experiment, undergraduate students at Yale were 


ordered by an experimenter to administer a series of increas- 


\ ingly severe ehouks to a victim, who was actually a confed- - 
es of the experimenter.) Seventy-five per cent of stage 
6 subjects quit or refused té shock the victim compared with 
only 13 per cent of all subjects at stage 4 or below. 

Lastly, Krebs and Rosenwald (1973) report a study 


\ 
whose results are perhaps the most supportive of all for the ' 


reasoning-action correlation. Sus ieote- were recruited by an 
advertisement and asked, among @ mumber of things, to fill out 
and mail back a questionnaire. The —e investigator, a 
- university student, paid Jnae- in advance for doing this and 
gave them a self-addressed, stamped envelope. She then stated 
that jeleaa abe received all of the Gisartonrelres back from ' 
them within a week, she would most likely fail her research 
course. But also, she said, she trusted them to get the ques- 


tionnaires back to her in time. A-moral judgment interview 


; / 
was administered to each of the’ subjects. - There were no stage l 
” 


wil 


nor stage 6 subjects in the study. All (100 per cent) of 
the stage 5 subjects, and more than 70 perdcent of the stage 
4 subjects, returned the questionnaire on time, compared - an 
only about 30 per cent of the stage 2 and vee 3 subject * 
. There is some evidence, then, to support the ( 
idea that level of moral reasoning attained does increass - 
the likelihood of individuals acting paraites These st dies 
‘do appear to suggest, if only somewhat, that in genera} a 
greater percentage of higher stage ceneShines will engage in 
moral behavior than lower stage reasoners. Nevertheless, 
their results\must be: taken with a grain of salt. First of 
all, the number of individuals identified as reasoning at 
the higher teveis has been quite small Ce.g., in the, Brown 
et. al. study, there were only nine subjects at the princi- 
pled level; in the Kohlberg study, only six). Secgnd, tive 
results obtained in some of the studies are ambigt 


- -f 
the Krebs and Kohlberg study, for example, more of 


2 subjects (36 per: cent) than the stage 3 subjec 
_ cent) Pani ied the temptation to cheat. In the Haan, et. 
al. study, as many stage 2 wut tects (80 per cent)).sat-in at 
the administration building as did stage 6 euibitbdes: Third, 
“eho conditions under which the studies were conducted (often 
on college campuses) are not the sorts of situa hen, be 


might be argued, in which most people are sa Nie Find 


themselves. - 
} 


Furthermore, there are some additional! studies, 
& 
conducted by social (as opposed to developmental } psycholo- 
\ 


\ 
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gists, which Gonplscane the sigs considerably. According 
to Kohlberg (1973), ‘tie most common level of moral reasoning 
is the conventional (stages 3 and 4). The most common stage 
for most adults, in all of the societies he ies studied, is. 
stage 4) the “law and order" stages. where _the right thing to 
.do is that which one's society defines as right, either by : 
law or by established rules. Large numbers of adults also 
aie been found to be sé stage 3, the "good boy-good girl" 
level of morality, where the right thing to do is that which 
pleases or: helps ethene: arid which is approved by others. 
Yet tha work of Asch (1952); Milgram (1974); and Latane’ 
and Darley (1970) eugemet that many individuals, regardless 
of their stage of icnat reasoning, behave at times in ways 
which they think are wrong, which hurt others, or which vio- 
late what society in general considers to be right. 
Asch (1951, 1952, 1956), for example, in what are 
now viewed es a classic set of experiments, asked for vol- 
unteers to participate in a study on perceptual judgment. 
There were, 123 subjects (mostly college students). They 
were placed in a room with six to seven students (who, unknown 
to the subject, were confederates of tte experimenter) .” The 
experimenter then showed the group a straight line (X), along 
with three other lines (A,8,C), and aia neh member of the 
group to say out tedd which of the three lines was Stemeus in 
length to line X. The correct anewer is B, but all of the 
confederates say line A. Each subject was asked to make a 
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tdtal of twelve perceptual judgments involving differing 
@ 
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lengths of line, with one of the lines.in the group of three 


always equalling the length of line X. Since the perceptual 


judgment to be made each time was a) very easy one, Asch 
expected that sincaktawecy one of his subjects would re- 
port accurately what they saw. And about two-thirds did. | 
But one-third of the subjects did not. What is) interesting 
for our purposes here is that when Asch fiteVlanes the sub- | 
jects who did not report.their perceptions eA SO | 
all stated that they viewed accurate reporting of what they | 
saw as being “honest” or "consctentious;" not one said it. 
was right to go along with the group. There was, for these I: 
subjects, no real uncertainty about what was the right thing 

to do, yet they..did nat.do tt. But even among the two-thirds 
that did not go along with the group, very few engaged in. 
moral reasoning. The great mafortty came up wites imaginative 
sorts en ome pees For the difPorancas in their own and 

the group's perceptions. Some said they were viewing the 

lines from a different position than the others; some said 

it must have been an optical illusion; some said that it was 
due to the fact: they wore eyeglasses; etc. Insscedeineiys. 
quite a few of this group (the nonconformers) thought it was 
possible, and even likely, that the group judgment was right 
and theirs was wrong. Crutchfield (1955, 1959) sanducted simi- 
lar studies (although his subjects were not face-to-face with 


the confederates) on more than 600 people, all “above average" 


in intelligence, education, sind occupational status, and 
a 


\ 
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observed similar resilts. 

In the Milgram (1963) study mentioned earlier, 40 
sub jects (Yale students) ese as "teachers" of another sub- 
ject (once again, a confederate of the experimenter). Every 
time ‘the learner =e an incorrect cenesees to a verbal learn- 
“ing task, (naming correctly the second of a pair of previously 
nencciend «ttle words ithe given the first), the teacher 
was ordered to administer an increasingly severe electric 
shock, ranging from 15 volts (“slight shook") to 450 volte 
("Danger: Severe Shock"). by pushing a button on a "shock 
generator." The vol tages were clearly labeled, as were the 
welSten warnings. The learner regponded to the shocks with, 
progressively, grunts, verbal sauptal rien, cries of pain, | 
Pleas to be let out of the experiment and, at the higher 
levels, screams of agony. Twenty-six (about two-thirds) of 
the subjects obeyed the experimenters commands fully and 


administered the most severe shock (450 volts) to the learners. 


Gourteen subjects broke 'off the experiment at some point after Zw 


Ps 


the victim protested, and refused to participate any further. a 
What is interesting with regard to these ‘cad " 

as in the work of Asch (1952), is the discrepancy which exists 

bakin wnat Peonkd think thay would do and what they actually do. 

Milgram (1963) “asked ether students and colleagues of his ‘at 

Yale what percentage of subjects they enought would go all 


; / 
the way and administer the most severe shock. They estimated 
. * . 


i) 


uH< 
only 1 per cent. Similar results among university students 
; are reported by Aronson (1972). Forty. psychiatrists whom 
he consulted (Milgram, 1965) were even more optimistic. 
They estimated only 0.1 per cent. As we have seen, they 
could not have been more wrong. “Two-thirds of the subjects 
-went “all the wie It seems logical. to assume that many 
of ‘the subjects, if they had been need; beforehand, outed 
he 
“have made a similar prediction, since some of them were 
taken from the same population as the judges -- Yale students. 
Furthermore, once the subjects learned the true 
‘nature of thé experiment Call subjects were debriefed once 
their participation had ended), the obedient subjects al- 
most without exception stated they thought they had done a 
' "wrong" thing, heaved sig of relief, or shook their heads 
_, in apparent regret (Milgram, 1974). Many described their 
participation as a very painful, even agonizing experience. 
Most reponted undergoing extreme stress and tension (Milgram, 
1963). ‘ As one observer noted: 
i 
I observed a mature and initially poised 
businessman enter the laboratory smiling 
and confident. Within 20 minutes he was 
reduced to a twitching, stuttering wreck, 
who was rapidly approaching a point of, 
nervous collapse. He constantly pulled 
-on his earlobe, and twisted his hands. 
At one point, he pushed his fist into his 
forehead and muttered: "Oh God, let's 
stop it.” nd yet he continued to respond 
to every word of the experimenter, and 
obeyed to the end (Milgram, 1963, p. 377). 
Those who had resisted the orders of the experimenter, on the 


other hand, felt proud of themselves. It appears that once 


they were no longer in the experimental situation, the obedi- 
) 
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ent subjects viewed the situation in the same way as the jud- 


ges. o», 

In ‘another type of study, Latane! wid abieg (1970) 
and their colleagues were interested in investigating whether 
bystanders’ would come to the aid of a victim in apparent dis- 
cadia In e@ series of studies, they constructed en imaginary 
situation (imaginary, that is, to the experimenters) in which 
subjects perceived an individual suffering an injury or acci-. 
dent sal aeyERG out for help. The subjects participating in 
the study were then chaerved to see if. they would ‘come “to the 
yiotia's sid. For example, in ari study (Latene' and Rodin, 
_ 1969), a Female experimenter asked’ @ ‘number of subjects Cuni- 
versity students) to Fill Sie a seiauthonaltW While they 
were doing so, she moved to amother room within earshat Q . 
(separated only by a collapsible ueintells Pee al a ae 
‘that she would return when they finished the questionnaire. 
A few minutes later, she etegnd ian "accident" by playing a 
tape recording of a young woman climbing a chair, followed 
by e loud scream and a crash, as if the chair had collepsed. 
They then heard the woman moaning and crying and saying, "Oh, 
my God, my foot. ..I1..... can't move it. Oh... my 
ankle... I can’t gat this thing off of me." ‘The cries 
continued for a minute and then there was silence. 

An interesting variable in this study was whether 


or not subjects were alone or with another person as they wére 


Filling out the questionnaire. Of those participating in pairs, 
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some 70 per cent offered to help the young woman; of those 
participating alone, only 20 per cent offered help. Studies 
like these (usually referred to as the Egucaar interyention 
studies) have two basic characteristics: (1) the need of 
the person in distress is potentially severe; and (2) by- 
condition of the 

stander intervention is necessary if the/distressed person 
is not to worsen. They have been repeated using many formats, 
with the bystander Subjects being exposed te indivichials suf- 
fering a variety of mishaps, including an spitleptic attack 
(Darley and Latane*, 1968), falling from a ladder (Bickman, 
1972), collapsing from a fathitina*enell (R. Smith, et. al., 
1973), groaning, and ada ina doorway (Oarley Ad Batson, 
1973), or experkenetna severe stomach cramps (Staub, 1974). 
In all of these studies, it was found that bvjatendurs are 
more likely to intervene when they are by themselves than 
wher they are in pairs or lacie orcupla 

But many do not aa al all at all,: even sibs the 
costs to themselves of doing go are ie slight. Evidence 
of this is found in another study by iptenet and Darley 
(1970). In this case,, they ‘wanted to investigate whether 
observers to a theft would report it. They had two “robbers” 
Cactually confederates of the experimenters) enter a discount 
beer store and ask the cashier at the counter to check how 
many bottles of Lowenbrau bear he had in stock. While the 
cashier {also a confederate) was in the stockroom, the two 


‘ robbers, took a case of beer, commenting while they did soe 


"They'll never miss this." Théy then carried the case to 


11. 
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their caf. The robbers bided their time before taking the 

case so that. they could do so with only one onlooker in 

the store half of the time and¥€wo onlookers the other 

half. The cashier then returned to die oounter and resumed 

waiting.on the genuine customerts). Aithedah they were 

given ample time to spontaneously report what had happened, — 

only 20 per cent of all subjects did so. ‘When no report 
was made, the cashier prompted the onlooker(s) basing 
what had happened to the two men and if the cumtoniue(e) 

had seen them leave. Putting all reports together, eee 
or spontaneous, 65 per cent of the onlook@Ps reported’ the 
theft. The percentage of reporting was less, however, when 
there were twe:. onlookers as compared with one (56 per cent 
compared to 65 per cent). Thus, even when the nature oF 

the “intervention” is only verbal, and the possibility of 
retribution ts very slight, many people refrain from becom-. 
the involved. Why? Is ityperhaps that many people just. 
don't care about people in distress or are not interested 

in what happens to others? 


a 


This does not seem to be the case. There is evi- 


dence that/people are anything but nonchalant about perceiv-' / 


ing Someone in distress. They are not apathetic or unin- 

terested. Interviews with bystanders to the Kitty Genovese 
murder in New York city in the late 1960s (38 witnesses 

‘ * ° - ‘ 


watched from their windows for 30 minutes a young woman, 


being murdered) found that all were horrified. by what they 


~ 
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had seen.(Rosenthal, 1964). But not one even called the police. 
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How can this be explained? 


One thing seems clear. Level of moral ranseninay, o 


in Lede of itealts does not adequately explain the POREShce: 7 
or ‘abeaew oF moral behavior in people. gta DALY i: wsdl 


do not know the stage levels at which the subjects inskHens 


Leg 


studies reasoned, for. moral Judgment interviews Cescept for 
the Kohlberg (1969) study) were not conducted. Bug it is 
Likely that most nenaened at the conventional level, since 
it is the: most common . Aavel a tained among adultes “Yet, es 


we have waury a numbers of the subjects behaved all weys 


es nad 


which they later admitted ' they believed ‘to be wrong, or which : 


‘hurt people. Furthermore, with regard to those studies in 
. the of subjects |. ' . 
whieh/stage levels/were determined cee in the -Brown, et. 


el., 1969}; Krebs ‘and Kohlberg, 1973, and Kohlberg, 1969, 

' studies), serveral .of the principled level “eub fects did 
cheat or administer shocks to innacent Justine (11 per cant:: 
in tke Brown wtuielys* 20 per cent in the Krebs ahd Kohlberg< 
study; 25 per cent’ in.the Kohlberg study). People can 
fail to act morally, it appears, at any level of moral 
reasoning, ces ete highest. 

. What else, in addition to moral reasoning then, 
whine: determine Cif only in part) when people will act moral- 

iy? The Asch, (1952), Milgram (1963), and Latenwt and Oearley 

(1970) studies have been replicated a number of times, using 


many Verse ae in format. These variations have had a con- 


siderable effect on the results _obtained, and accordingly sug- 


gest several factors, in aaueiied to (or perhaps in place of) 


moral reasoning which help to explain when moral behavior is 


’ 


likely to eccur. Asch, for example, found that the fewer the 
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number of individuals arrayed against the true subject, the 

“easier the perceptual judgment to be Sadie, Hd the presence 

of even aris other truthful" subject decreased the. smount 7 

of senrannaty by subjects to the views of the group (Asch, 

1952), ae ~~ : | 
Variations of the Milgram (1963) experiment, using 

_ over 1000 male and female subjects of all ages end acaupes 

tions, showed that the “immediacy” of the victim jiale @ con- 

siderable difference. When subjects were ordered to, press : 

the victim's hand _ shockplate, for example, as opposed 

to just pushing a button to administer a shocks to a vinttin’ 

in ponerse room, 70 per cent defied the experimenter. Obedi- 

arian stine dropped sharply as the Jucee ination became removed 

from the immediate vicinity of the subjects. Thus almost 

three tinemcaw-neny subjecte obeyed the experimenter when — 

he: was physically present as when hee gave his orders by . 

telephone (Milgram, 1974). .Furthermore, when subjects saw 

other siijedte reruns to obey Sie akperimmtecy se per cent 

did likewise (Milgram, 1965). The directness of = subject's aS 

responsibility for administering the shack teintnerit also 

é was significant. When they were required only) to pull a 

master’ switch to release the actual shock-delivering switch, 

but were not ordered ectually to deliver the ‘shock themselves,’ 

37 out of 40 adults in New Haven continued to the most severe a 

level. They said later that the final switch-puller had the 


real responsibility (Milgram, 1967). ‘ 


ban 


In the bystander intervention studies, the interest- 
ing thing is that an increase in the number of bystenders 
decreased rather than increased dincamvantelars The most 

~ : frequent explenation for this is that when others ere 
present, it is easier for an’ individual to diffuse rannenet. 
bility,’ thet is, to say in effect that “someone else will 
help (the victim)." When a solitary tmeliivt dual; on the other 
hand, perceives someone in trouble, the responsibility for 
pelea chatuperesa may not be diffused. ~*~ 
It becomes evident, then, that there Me many fac- 
tors which need to be considered by anyone wishjng to make 
predictions about when, of if, moral behavior will occur. 
Tika tactore Aceluds ‘the nature of the situation, the number 
. and proximity of other people involved, whet er there is sup- 
port from others to: act orally, “the SS source of 
that support, the kind of decision and/or action required, 
uthes peenanaletiiey For action can be diffused to others, 
and the directness of one's own responsibility for acting 
morally. Moral reasoning is only one of many possible determ- 
inants of moral action. To the extent that the nature and 
i strength of these Cand undoubtedly other) factors can be 
identified in @ particular aieuuion, the predictability of 
moral bahevior is likely to be more accurate. 
? a et ie 
The preceding discussion suggests a number of things 


For social studies educators to consider, particularly those 
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who take values education as their particular area of inter- 
est and concern, if they wish to contribute to an increase 
in the likelihood of moral behavior occurring. 

‘First, it must be realized that the development - 


... ' Of moral behavior is by no means a simple matter. For one 


be x. 
~ 


thing, whether a particular kind of behavior can even be 
considered sceul or not depends on how one defines the term 
"moral." Specific acts without intuaeekecion cannot be 
evaluated at all. Thus, one problem which confronts the 
concerned educator in this regard is, to decide, and to nate 
students decide, what “acting morally" (i.e., moral behavior) 


means. What. makes oe cae way of acting right or wrong, 
W 


good or bad? And why 


hat characteristics do moral acts re 
possess which non-moral and amoral acts do not? Trying to 
decide this question (if only somewhat) is essentially. sn 

7% exercise in concept development, and can sd promoted in the 
classroom using the basic sorts of categorizing strategies 

‘ that are Sadat in the literature (e.g., see Fraenkel, 1980, 

pp. 176-87). : = 

‘Guand; once teachers are at least somewhat clear / 

about what acting morally involves, and how moral and non- 
moral acts differ, they must decide whether they want to 

try deliberately to foster such behavior in the classroom. 

J This, of course, is a question of value that some say does 


» Mot fall within the province of the school, but I would argue 


that to ignore it, or to answer it in the negative, is more 


‘ae 16 ; is 
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than likely to result in some (quite dissatisfactory) values 
panne Seuene by default. . . es 

Ausiping that the answer to the preceding question 
is in the affirmative, teachers then need -to Plan how best 
this can be done. The particular techniques ts be used might 
vary euriiiderabiy, per OAR: didactic methods ae genqrally 
been viewed as heving little, if any, effect - on changing 
behavior; Ciueteiirtte and Mays 1928-30; Festinger, 1964), 
pete is Some recent evidence that the intensity with raped 
behavior is condemned has a considerable effect on how 
young children perceive such behavior (Yarrow, 1977). Al- 
though this work has’ beth done only with parents and their 
“very young children, its’ results merit investigation with 
teachers and students (of all ages) as well. 

The current favorite enone |neny, if not most, 
educators so far as techniques go is the discussion of moral 
dilemmas, although no studies have as yet been performed to. 
investigate the 4ffedt(s) of such discussions on moral be- * 
havior. Evidence does wet wis cence’ to show that it does 
, es e change upwards in moral reasoning, although not all 

students advance consistently. Furthermore, sis Minealote 
do not appear to be very effective in stimulating reasoning 
much beyond stage 4 (Lockwood, 1978). 

, At any rate, far Rope veboucKk and research needs to 
be given to what*sorts of activities are likely to promote 
(or at the very least make students aware of) moral behavior. 
The ‘Keck (1952) studies, for example, suggest that if teachers 


wish to decrease conformity in students, they might try to 


a i , 29 : ; 
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provide more opportunities for students to give support for 


\ 


each other in decision-making situations rather than requiring 
them ia compete: against and try to outdo one another. This 
conceivably might ae a greater amount of self-confidence 
in studentia concerning their own viewpoint oom they reve ...§ 
reason to believe their viewpoint is right, even sii it. | 


many > , 
conflicts ‘with the views of /othars. . 

‘An- alternative way of conducting moral dilemma dis- 
‘cussions -is also suggested by.Asch's work.-. The usual format’ 


; \ ; ; 
recommended to. teachers wishing to conduct such discussions 


is to have students answer @ series oF questions designed to 
het them to think about the issue involved. They then ere 
asked to give their ides about ‘what they think the protagon- 
“ist should do, and why. _ Asch's work. suggests, however, that 
it might be beneficial to ask students to work together, 
brainstorming as a group (rather than individually) various 
things which might be nays and.of these, which might help 
the most people involved; in effect, to seek to support, 
rather than argue tie: each other.in their reasoning, 

The raesite of Milgram's (1974) work lend support 
to the ides of encoureging support for others among students. 
You will, tepall that when subjects saw other subjects refuse 
to obey the experimenter, 90 per cent did likewise. Perhaps 
providing students with miny more opportunities to present 
reports and give demonstrations, to role-play conflict situa- 


tions, indeed, even to ‘teke examinations, which require col+ 


‘ 


fe | : 


‘and presentation, might taorenee their ability to identify 


/for students to be eirecthy responsible For initiating d 


? 
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laboration and mutual support, rather than solitary researc 
with, and take into account, the needs of others. 
Milgram's work also suggesta something else. en 
2 fh ; : . e 
Again, pecall that the directhess of the subject's responsi- 
bility was a big Factor’ in whether he or ne obeyed the ex- 


Rartnenter"s orders fully. Thus, increasing SGrensunt lies 


carrying ‘out individual projects, : elong «with ihsuring that 
they experience ie consequences of being Fully responsible 
for such (as well as seeing what happens when they are releas- 


5 


ed or absolved of. such responsibility) might contribute to . 


@ greater incidence of moral behavior. 

. As no doubt you have perceived, there is the 
possibility of working at cross-purposes here. The Milgram \ 
studies suggest that people are more likely to act morally 
when they are supported by others in doing so. The bystend- ' 
er bitervenctea studies reveal that paiites individuals 


are more likely to aid others in distress than are pairs 


or larger ea oie The challenge, it would appear, 
is to engage students in activities which maximize their op- 


_portunities to work with and draw support from, yet not be 


able to diffuse responsibility to, others. It is a challenge 
to which few, if any, social studies (or other) educators 


have as yet addressed themselves. 
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